CHAPTER V
RELIGIONS AND PHILOSOPHY
ONE approaches the rekgions and philosophy of India with
reverence. They are magnificent structures, so closely related
as to be almost entirely inseparable. It is fairly generally
admitted now that a religion is, in its natal simplicity, but
the response of the human mind to forces it does not understand
The Hindu or Brahman religion began as such. Its early
evidences are childish. It rose very little above a belief that
inanimate nature was the agent of a malicious divinity; some/
thing to be placated and feared. Streams, hills, trees and
oddly shaped stones were given the same status as totems and
idols in more advanced systems. In this the early Indian
religion was little different from that of other primitive peoples.
The first urge was for food and children, and nearly all
the religious exercises were directed towards the attainment
of these two aims. Food was necessary for sustaining life,
and children were necessary for procuring food. The forces
of nature were lauded so that they might give these two things
in abundance. That was why sacrifices were made and gifts
brought to the gods. Only women were allowed to sow
certain seeds because it was women who bore life. The early
Aryans were religious homoeopathists; they tried to induce
like by like.
They had, however, important differences from other races.
We are not yet so full in our knowledge of the source of racial
characteristics as to dogmatise regarding any given instance, but
there can be little doubt that the geographical environment of
the early Aryans had an immense influence on their character.
Many believe that they originally migrated from an indefinite
region near the centre of Asia, but I would not like to be
certain regarding this. It has been established, however, that
the early Aryans spent much time among the Himalayan
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